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llustrated on the right is a water-carrying fire truck of the Volunteer Fire Department of Wyoming-Beverly, Michigan. It has a large 


capacity water tank and front-mounted pump and is designed to be used with 1!4-in. hose lines. 


Hauling Water to Fires 


Water-Carrying Fire Apparatus Making Protection 
Possible in Districts Away from Water Sources 


OST small towns have a pecul- 

iar habit of being spread out 

over a tremendous number of square 
miles of territory, a large part of 
which is useful mostly to tie the rest 
of the world together. If these towns 
establish a water system they will be 
obliged to assume a_ tremendous 
financial burden, therefore it is up to 
the fire chief of these towns to find 
some other way out of this difficulty. 
It is only within a comparatively 
few years that most of the smaller 
towns have gone into the fire fighting 
business, because in many cases im- 


By Irving C. Hammond, Chief, 


Volunteer Fire Dept., Westport, Mass. 


proved methods of transportation 
have necessitated the spending of 
such a large percentage of their 
revenue for highway construction. 
They are now considering fire losses. 

I believe that the small town or 
volunteer fire department point of 
view is greatly misunderstood and 
that their problems are very much 
underrated because of the fact that 
the small town chief is not as a rule 
gifted with oratorical tendencies. 


Nevertheless the progressive chief is 
constantly looking for more efficient 
methods, such as obtaining adequate 
water supplies, and generaily the bur- 
den of these problems falls squarely 
upon his shoulders. 

Figures show that 60 per cent of 
the national fire losses are in rural 
and farming communities, in other 
words, the small towns. If this appal- 
ling national loss is to be lessened to 
any extent it is up to the small towns 
to do 60 per cent of the lessening— 
in other words, their percentage of 
the national fire loss. 








Some small towns are more or less 
at a standstill as regards further de- 
velopment. They feel that they have 
not the ways nor means to better their 
equipment. They realize that it is ab- 
surd to spend thousands of dollars 
for pumping equipment if there is 
no water to pump. 

In my own town we have partially 
met these conditions by hauling water 
to the fire. While we have had a 
reasonable amount of success, this 
necessitates heavy and _ expensive 
equipment which cannot be afforded 
by many towns. However, I want to 
briefly describe what has been done 
in my own department to overcome 
a shortage of water. 

After the purchase of our first 500- 
gallon pumper, we attempted to use 
city methods and practices, only to 
find to our sorrow that although we 
had thought we had a reasonable sup- 
ply of water available in most places, 
our serious fires had a habit of oc- 
curring in places where no water was 
at hand. A number of these resulted 
in serious losses. In several cases a 
few hundred gallons of water would 
have saved the day, but without it we 
had to admit defeat. 

The problem confronting me was 
where to find enough water for ex- 
tinguishing fires in buildings that 
were not near to hydrants, cisterns, 
water holes, or other sources, and 
then how to get the water to the fire. 
I felt then and I feel now that the 
$9,000 paid for our 500-gallon 
pumper and its equipment would 
have accomplished far more if it had 
been spent for two pieces, even if we 
would have had to be content with 
pieces of smaller capacity each. 

I purchased a small second-hand 
truck chassis, and mounted a tank of 
275-gallon capacity upon it. A 214- 
inch hose nipple and a valve were 
connected to it and we waited for our 
next fire. We hadn’t long to wait and 
this experiment in hauling water to 
a fire proved to be a tremendous 
success and has a number of fires to 
its credit. 

The taxpayers quickly realized the 
value of this type of equipment and 
at the next town meeting appropri- 
ated $8,000 for the construction of a 
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truck of this type with a pump of 
sufficient capacity to quickly refill 
the 1,000-gallon water tank which it 
carries. 

The truck was built by a well 
known truck manufacturer and has 
36-in. by 8-in. dual tires in the rear. 
The specifications called for a four- 
ton chassis with a 500-gallon pump, 
a 1,000-gallon water tank directly 
connected to the pump, a hose basket 
on the top of the tank, and the stand- 
ard equipment of a  500-gallon 
pumper. No 21%-in. hose is carried 


The accompanying map shows 
the town of Westport, about 
which Chief Hammond writes, 
and its various sources of water 
for fire fighting. Westport is a 
town embracing five villages, 
two seashore resort communities, 
and a considerable area which 
is entirely rural. 

Although there are numerous 
sites for pumper suction avail- 
able in the more populous sec- 
tions of the town, the large num- 
ber of scattered dwellings shows 
how useful the town’s 1,000- 
gallon water tank-and-pumper 
apparatus may be. 

The N.F.P.A. Forest Commit- 
tee has prepared a specification 
for a water-carrying piece of 
fire apparatus to meet the service 
conditions outlined by Chief 
Hammond. This is available in 
a pamphlet which may be ob- 
tained from the N.F.P.A. Ex- 
ecutive Office for 10 cents. Single 
copies will be mailed free to 
members on request. 





EE 
except for two lengths of 24-in. hard 
suction for use in drafting from small 
brooks, wells, and other sources of 
supply. Directly connected to the 
pump are two 2!4-in., two 114-in., 
and four °4-in. outlets, and a reel of 
l-in. hose on the rear. 

Upon arrival at a fire this piece is 
placed as near as is safe to the 
building involved. The necessary 
lines are laid, the pump is started, 
and the fight is begun. If more water 
is needed and is available, a second 
pumper makes a lay which is often- 
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times a long one. The need for haste 
in the laying of this line has been 
materially lessened by the use of this 
large tank so that a small crew may 
be used. The second truck pumps 
directly into the tank with an open 
butt. It is very seldom that more than 
the 1,000 gallons of water carried is 
needed owing to the small size of our 
buildings. 

One of the first objections to this 
type of piece was its tremendous 
weight. Several critics insisted that 
we would be mired the first time we 
left the road. This did not prove true. 
This piece of apparatus has been 
mired just once in its two years of 
existence and then only because of 
the ignorance of the driver. 

Experience has taught us that quite 
a serious fire can be handled with 
this type of equipment, and using a 
number of small lines properly 
placed and handled. Obviously these 
small lines cannot be used to as much 
advantage where there is danger of 
collapse of the building, because of 
the necessity for close-up work. It is 
also obvious that the men must take 
tremendous punishment in order to 
bring these small lines into effective 
use. Although it is generally con- 
ceded that a hay barn fire requires 
heavy streams and plenty of them, 
this truck has three of these to its 
credit and as yet no failures. 

A number of water holes were con- 
structed in my town under the 
C.W.A. These are extremely valuable 
in their immediate vicinity, but after 
using the tank truck I much prefer it 
for the initial attack, with the water 
holes as a reserve to be used if 
necessary. 

I feel that there is a great need, in 
the small town departments, of sys- 
tematic instruction of the men in how 
to obtain the best results with the 
small amounts of water available. It 
would seem that whereas firemen’s 
training schools have been instituted 
in most states, and as these schools 
cater principally to the small town, 
there should be great possibilities 
along these lines in the advanced 
classes. I am sure that those who at- 
tend these schools would welcome 
instruction of this kind. 
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Procedure in Inspection Work 


How to Divide Up Work Among Company Members—How to 
Approach Property Owners and Secure Their Co-operation 


iro department inspections of 
buildings must be repeated at fre- 
quent intervals if the purposes of in- 
spections are to be accomplished. 
These purposes as discussed in the 
February issue are: 


Correction of hazards. 
Maintenance of fire equipment. 
Prevention of the spread of fire. 
Maintenance of fire exits. 
Enforcement of fire laws. 

6. Teaching fire prevention. 
Learning conditions in build- 


ings. 
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Inspections should be made a mini- 
mum of twice a year (four times a 
year is desirable) in _ industrial 
plants, warehouses, retail stores, lum- 
ber yards, bulk oil storage stations, 
institutional buildings, churches, 
schools, and closely built-up sections 
of the community. The practice in 
many communites of inspecting 
dwellings once or twice a year has 
resulted in marked reductions in the 
number of home fires. 

What men should be detailed to 
this job? In paid fire departments the 
regular firemen make frequent in- 
spections in their respective districts 
and a few men are on full-time in- 





Accumulations of highly combustible 


By Geo. W. Booth 


Chief Engineer, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


spection duty. In the volunteer de- 
partments or companies doing in- 
spection work, the chief passes this 
duty around among the members in 
order that a few hours of inspection 
work will be accomplished each week. 
Many volunteer companies have very 
effective results with this plan. It 
does not place too much of a burden 
on any one member fireman because 
his turn does not come around oftener 
than about once in every month or 
two. 

In some departments chiefs may 
find that certain men are especially 
good at locating hazards and getting 
them corrected. In such cases these 
men may be assigned to do most of 
the inspection work and should be 
relieved from other duties. The idea 
is to get the buildings inspected 
thoroughly and systematically and to 
distribute the work of the company 
evenly among its members. 

At each building or plant visited 
the fireman doing the inspecting 
should first seek permission of the 


material such as this are found in vacant 


lots and around buildings in nearly every community. 


person in charge of the premises to 
make the inspection, presenting his 
badge or other means of identifica- 
tion, and explaining what he has 
come to do. In stating the object of 
his visit, he should explain that the 
inspection is for the benefit of the 
owner and occupants as well as the 
fire department. Permission to make 
the inspection should always be 
sought even though not legally nec- 
essary. The inspector should ask 
the man in charge to go with him on 
the inspection or to have someone 
else who is familiar with the property 
do it, as a matter of courtesy and for 
his own assistance and information. 


Many inspectors prefer to start at 
the roof and go down through each 
floor to the basement, but it is not so 
important where the inspection is 
commenced as it is that it be done in 
an orderly fashion so that every por- 
tion of each floor will be visited. 

Simple inspection blanks with the 
hazards commonly found such as 
combustible rubbish, waste material, 
oily rags, obstructions to doors and 
fire escapes, unprotected openings, 
heating appliances, storage of flam- 
mable liquids, and other hazards 
printed upon them are useful. There 
should also be spaces on the blank 
for the date, name and address of the 
owner or occupant, kinds and amount 
of fire protection equipment, ex- 
planation of hazards found, recom- 
mendations for their correction, and 
the name of the inspector. This gives 
the inspector a check list of the things 
to be on the lookout for and serves 
as a memorandum on the inspection. 
One blank should be made out for 
each property inspected. 

As far as possible the inspector 
should get conditions involving ac- 
cumulations of rubbish and other 
easily corrected hazards taken care of 
while he is on the premises. Careful 
notes should be made of all condi- 
tions which need correction but which 
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cannot be taken care of immediately. 
Recommendations which would in- 
volve a considerable expenditure 
should be made only after careful 
consideration and with the approval 
of the chief. 

A thorough inspection also in- 
cludes giving attention to construc- 
tion features providing protection 
against spread of fire, exits for use 
in case of fire, and compliance with 
laws and ordinances on matters af- 
fecting fire prevention and_protec- 
tion. 

Throughout his work the in- 
spector should keep before him the 
thought of how a fire starting in va- 
rious portions of the building would 
spread and how the occupants could 
be rescued and the fire fought to the 
best advantage. 

The inspector should not feel satis- 
fied until the correction of the haz- 
ardous conditions which he has dis- 
covered and pointed out has been 
obtained. Wherever possible an at- 
tempt should be made to get condi- 
tions taken care of without recourse 
to any legal proceeding. 

To be successful, inspectors must 
have considerable tact and diplomacy 
so as to be able to deal with the 
owners and occupants of buildings 
and get them to take the action neces- 
sary to correct hazardous conditions. 
Firemen making inspections soon 
realize the need of securing special 
information on many matters of fire 
prevention and protection. They also 
learn to recognize fire hazards and 
learn how they may most effectively 
be corrected. 

In dealing with the public, inspec- 
tors should be courteous and 
friendly. They should neither enter 
into arguments nor give the impres- 
sion of petty fault-finding. Upon 
leaving the premises the inspector 
should thank the person in authority 
for permitting him to inspect the 
property. 

Firemen making inspections can 
take satisfaction in a realization of 
the importance of this work. Safety 
to the lives and property of many 
people depends largely upon their 
faithful performance of this function 
of the fire department. 
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A typical fire breeding basement found by firemen on inspection work. The lower 


picture shows the same basement after five truck loads of waste material had been 


removed. 


Volunteer Company 
Wins State Honors 


The fire department in Lafayette, 
La., operates on the wise theory that 
it is easier to prevent fires than to 
fight them. Fire losses were reduced 
in 1934 by 80 per cent of the 193] 
figure, and the department feels that 
it has accomplished a great deal in 
fire prevention. It has been rewarded 
for its work the last two years by 
leading the state in the annual Fire 
Prevention Week observance contest 
held throughout the country each 
October. 


Members of the department are 
trained in the latest methods of fire 
fighting and fire prevention. Each 
year some of the men attend the state 
fire college at Baton Rouge. Salvage 
and first aid work has been devel- 
oped, and last year quarterly inspec- 
tion campaigns against fire hazards 
were begun. 

This year the year-round fire pre- 
vention program is being extended 
to include the schools. A junior fire 
marshal has been appointed in each 
school to assist the firemen in con- 
ducting fire drills and making in- 
spections. 
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A Clean House Seldom Burns 


Spring is Time for Clean-Up Drive—Posters 
and Other Helps for Use of Local Committees 


N the Spring months cities and 
l towns throughout the United 
States and Canada begin their annual 
clean-up campaigns. This is the one 
time of the year when every indi- 
vidual and organization, as well as 
the fire department, co-operates in 
helping increase the good appearance 
of the community and make it more 
safe from fire. 

The Annual Clean-Up Campaign 
is sponsored by the N.F.P.A. Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention and Clean- 
Up Campaign. T. Alfred Fleming, 85 
John St., New York, N.Y., is chair- 
man. 

The purposes of this cam- 
paign for civic improvement 
are similar to those of Fire 
Prevention Week. In addi- 
tion it promotes health and 
stimulates local business, 
and, to some extent, relieves 
unemployment. 

The majority of fires start 
in basements, attics, closets 
and similar places where 
rubbish and unnecessary ac- 
cumulations of combustible 
materials are allowed to pile 
up. Rubbish may be the di- 
rect cause of fire by spon- 
taneous ignition and all ac- 
cumulations of combustible 
material favor the start of 
fire caused by matches, ciga- 
rettes, or any chance spark. 

A study of 50,000 dwell- 
ings fires shows that nearly 
50 per cent of them are 
caused by smoking or 
matches and rubbish. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of 
the loss of life by fire occurs 
in homes. 

Cleaning up rubbish and 
accumulations of combusti- 
bles is the largest single fac- 
tor in fire prevention. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that 
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a general campaign followed up by 
periodic and systematic inspections 
to eliminate and keep down all ac- 
cumulations of material which favor 
the start of a fire in a community 
may greatly reduce its fire losses. 

Fire departments take the lead in 
organizing a committee and getting 
other organizations interested and 
started in such a campaign. 

The week set as Clean-Up Week is 
observed by the fire department mak- 
ing special inspections of buildings, 
yards and lots to get people to remove 
fire hazards and make their property 
more attractive. The community may 
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The 1935 Clean-Up Campaign Poster. This is printed in two colors 
on good paper and may be obtained from the N.F.P.A. Executive 
Office, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass., at $1.50 per hundred 
($10.00 per thousand) for use in local campaigns. The space at 
the bottom 1s for local imprinting, if desired. 
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be divided into districts and groups 
of men assigned to work in each area. 

Banners and signs may be used on 
fire apparatus to bring the move- 
ment to the attention of the public. 
Home inspection blanks may be fur- 
nished school children so that they 
may inspect their own homes. Con- 
tests may be held and prizes offered 
for essays on the benefits and ad- 
vantages to the community of a clean- 
up campaign. “Before and after” 
window displays are always effective. 

Preceding the week for which the 
campaign is set, much publicity 
should be given to it in the local 

newspaper. Newspapers are 

leaders in civic programs 

and are glad to carry an- 
fl nouncements, news articles 

on aims and accomplish- 
ments, and pictures. Local 
merchants are usually glad 
to co-operate because the 
campaign increases __ their 
sales of clean-up and paint- 
up materials. Mats and copy 
for newspaper publicity to 
tie in with the: campaign are 
available from the National 
Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau, 2201 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The removal of rubbish 
and maintenance of general 
cleanliness should be a con- 
tinuous activity, but experi- 
ence shows that an intensive 
campaign is needed. 

Fire Prevention Week in 
October performs this func- 
tion in the fall and results 
in putting heating devices 
into proper condition for the 
winter and in the removal 
of rubbish and combustibles. 
During the winter months, 
however, these materials ac- 
cumulate and a spring clean- 
up campaign is necessary. 
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Fire Tools 
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"Goff" Double Chain 


Single Chain 
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Rope Hose Strap 
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Hose Straps, Chains, Ropes 
H. S. Walker, Engineer N.F.P.A. 
Hose straps, hose chains, and hose 

ropes all serve the same general pur- 

pose. They are used for securing hose 
lines on ladders and fire escapes and 
for assisting in handling lines in 
other ways. By use of these tools it 
is a simple matter to secure a hose 
line on a ladder or fire escape. The 
hose strap illustrated is passed 
around the hose and the handle is 
hooked over the rung of the ladder. 

The handle also provides an effective 

means of maneuvering hose lines on 

stairways and other places. 

Hose chains and ropes usually 
have a loop or ring at one end and a 
hook at the other. Their use is similar 
to hose straps, looping the chain or 
rope around the hose and using the 
hook to secure the line to a ladder 
rung or other desired place. Hose 
chains or ropes are often as much as 
5 feet long, permitting their use for 
other purposes. 


Hose and Ladder Strap 


When operating a hose line from 
a ladder a hose rope is the most satis- 
factory method of securing the line. 
Pass rope around hose and rung of 
ladder not more than a foot back of 
playpipe. Pass end of rope through 
loop on opposite end, and secure 
same to rung of ladder with a clove 
hitch and a half hitch. If a line of 
hose is tied in this manner, it will be 
easy to reach the shut-off of the 
nozzle. 
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Garage Hazards and Motor Testing 


Answers to Topics Suggested for Discussion 
at Company Meetings During the Past Month 


Pr for answering question 9 
are compiled from records of 
700 garage fires on file in the 
N.F.P.A. Department of Fire Record. 
The answer to question 10 is the 
opinion of several fire protection 
engineers. 
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Q. What are the principal fire 
hazards of garages and small auto- 
mobile repair shops? 


A. Careless use and handling of 
gasoline, electrical hazards, smoking- 
matches, and heating hazards. Gaso- 
line is used extensively in automobile 
garages and repair shops for clean- 
ing motors and parts, as well as in 
automobile fuel systems and for 
various other purposes. Gasoline 
vapors are heavier than air and they 
collect in work pits, low places in 
floors, and around motors. Sparks 
from any source easily ignite them 
and every fireman knows what an in- 
tense and dangerous fire results. 

Twenty-five per cent of garage fires 
are started from automobile causes, 
chiefly by short circuits in electrical 
wiring systems and from backfiring. 
Thirty-three per cent are caused by 
gasoline vapors being ignited by 
short circuits in extension cords, open 
flames, sparks from torches and 
drills, and cigarettes and matches. 
Gasoline storage and _tank-filling 
operations and oily material around 
the building are other dangerous 
hazards. Heating hazards are those 
from sparks from boilers, backfiring 
or defective oil burners, and over- 
heated stoves or chimneys. 
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Q. Automobile fire apparatus 
should be tested by running not less 
than once a week. On these weekly 
tests how long should the motor be 
operated? 


A. About twenty minutes. This is 
the time it takes for the motor to be- 
come thoroughly warmed up. The 
time, of course, will vary, depending 


Problem Questions 
FOR APRIL 


Suggested for discussion at company 
and department meetings this month 
ll 
How would you determine whether 

or not chimneys are safe? 
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What may be done to take the strain 
off a vertical hose line? 


Watch for the answers 
in the next issue of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 





upon the temperature or season of 
the year and upon the size of the 
cooling system and the type of ap- 
paratus. 

The engine should not be raced un- 
til it has been operated at low speed 
sufficiently long to warm it up. 
Racing a cold engine places an addi- 
tional strain on it since the oil is not 
thoroughly warmed up and will not 
circulate properly. 

Moisture in the mixture of air and 
gasoline vapor in the combustion 
chambers will not completely evapo- 
rate after the motor is stopped if it 
has not been thoroughly heated. 
While cooling off, this moisture and 
gasoline vapor condenses and finds 
its way into the crank case and causes 
trouble. Even a few drops of water 
collecting, for example, in the oil 
cup and freezing may make firemen a 
lot of trouble. 

It is also undesirable, because of 
the drain on the battery due to start- 
ing, to merely see if the engine will 
start and then shut it off. Running it 
for twenty minutes will tend to re- 
charge the battery. This running test 
should be made at some definite time 
each week, such as during the weekly 
apparatus inspection period. If the 
test is made inside the station or 
garage, the doors should be left open 
so that occupants of the station will 
not be endangered by the exhaust 
fumes. 
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A Result of 


Fire Training 


The fact that ap- 
proximately 100,- 
000 firemen from 
almost every state in the Union at- 
tended state and regional fire schools 
during the last four years is a signifi- 
cant factor in the gradual reduction 
of the national fire loss since 1930. 

For many years the duties of fire- 
men were thought to be only those of 
life saving and water throwing. Then 
scientific fire fighting and engineering 
came into the picture and today we 
have firemen trained to prevent most 
fires from ever starting in the first 
place. An article in this issue on 
inspection work tells how firemen go 
about it to reduce the possibilities of 
fires. 


Any More Strange as it may 
Christmas Trees? seem, it is a fact 

that many people 
discard their Christmas trees into 
their basements in January each year. 
These dried up trees are a well 
known fire hazard, and firemen mak- 
ing inspections of homes in carrying 
on their annual spring clean-up 
campaign are sure to find them. As 
late in the year as the month of No- 
vember, over 500 Christmas trees 
were found in basements of homes 


during an inspection campaign in a 


Rhode Island city. 


96% Attendance An attendance 
A Fine Tribute 


record of 96 per 
cent at the an- 
nual roll call of the Victoria Fire 
Department, Victoria, Texas (mem- 
ber N.F.P.A.), is a high tribute to 


the interest of its members. The de- 
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partment consists of 5 companies, 5 
paid men, and 150 volunteers. Vic- 
toria is a city of 7,000 people, 500 of 
whom attended the roll call meeting. 
This indicates how enthusiastic the 
firemen are in the work and how the 
people co-operate. The present chief, 
V. L. Fritz, has served for 25 years. 


High Taxes on The cost of 
Fire-Safe Buildings public fire 

protection is 
assessed as a regular part of local 
taxes based on the valuation of each 
piece of property. So the owner of a 
modern building that is fire-resistive 
or protected with automatic sprin- 
klers pays a heavy part of the fire 
protection costs. The owner of a fire- 
trap building which has low valua- 
tion has to pay a relatively small 
part of these costs. 

Frame fire-trap buildings cause 
most of the work, worry, and danger 
to the fire department. If we could 
assess that part of our tax money 
which goes for fire and water depart- 
ments on the basis of the relative 
amount of combustible material in 
each building, for example, we would 
provide a powerful incentive for the 
owners to remove their dilapidated 
and dangerous fire-traps. 


One-Man Fire 


Departments 


Not many individ- 
uals have their 
own private fire 
departments. Francis E. Ingals (mem- 
ber N.F.P.A.), a farmer living near 
Guilford, Conn., is one who owns and 
operates his own 750-gallon pumper. 

About fifteen years ago Mr. Ingals 
was a member of the Guilford Volun- 
teer Fire Company. Then in 1923 he 
began rigging up his own apparatus, 
and during the following six years he 
built five different pieces, each one 
larger and better equipped than the 
previous one. In 1929 he bought a 
ready-made 750-gallon pumper fully 
equipped. He protects property of the 
surrounding community as well as 
his own. 
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Since the last is- 

sue 23 volunteer 

fire departments 

with 476 firemen have affiliated with 

the Volunteer Firemen’s Section of 

the National Fire Protection Associa- 

tion, and 29 other departments whose 

memberships expired have sent in 

their renewal application. The new 

members are listed below: 

Leaside Volunteer Fire Brigade, Lea- 
side, Ontario. 

Schumacher Fire Department, Schu- 
macher, Ontario, Canada. 

Rouyn Fire Department, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Menlo Park Fire District, 
Park, California. 

Sanger Volunteer Fire Department, 
Sanger, California. 

Eureka Fire Company, 
Illinois. 

Stockton Fire Department, Stockton, 
[llinois. 

Sycamore Fire Department, Syca- 
more, I]linois. 

Marysville Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Marysville, Kansas. 
Silver Spring Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Company No. 1, Marshfield Fire De- 
partment, Ocean Bluff, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fredericktown Fire Department, 
Fredericktown, Missouri. 

Wisner Hose Company No. 1, Wis- 
ner, Nebraska. 

Pine Brook Volunteer Fire Company, 
Pine Brook, New Jersey. 

Chazy Fire Department, Chazy, New 
York. 

Jamestown Fire Department, James- 
town, North Dakota. 

Spencer Volunteer Fire Department, 
Spencer, Ohio. 

Goodwill Fire Company No. 1, Hyde 
Park, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Vigilant Fire Company No. 1, York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Strawn Volunteer Fire Department, 
Strawn, Texas. 

Cashmere Fire Department, Cash- 
mere, Washington. 

Nekoosa Volunteer Fire Department, 
Nekoosa, Wisconsin. 

Seymour Fire Department, Seymour, 
Wisconsin. 


New Members 
During March 


Rouyn, 


Menlo 


Eureka, 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


Champion Pump—Type F-5. Complete with Shutoff Valve on outlet with 
214” capped brass siamese and 314” inlet with brass cap and chain. Also 
equipped with 114” valve on Booster Outlet and 114” valve on Booster 
Inlet. Includes also 300 lbs. Pressure Gauge, Vacuum Gauge, Automatic 
Primer, Friction Dise Clutch, Splined Drive Shaft of Chrome Nickel Steel, 
Drain Cock. Auxiliary cooling for motor. 

Chassis. 1985 Ford V-8 Wheelbase, 157”, 82 Horse Power. Included in 
above price. 

Body. All steel construction, with straight sides without fender wells or 
obstructions of any kind in hose bed. Electrically hand welded into one 
unit for extra strength and durability. Capacity 1500 feet 214” hose. 
Double flooring with special slatted oak top flooring for ventilation. 
Booster Tank. Rustless steel, electrically hand welded with recessed filling 
trough on top for filling with buckets or by hose line from any water 
supply. Tank, 200 gallon capacity, with surge plates to prevent sloshing. 
Booster Tank Connections. Permanent connections from tank to pump 
booster inlet and from pump booster outlet to swivel joint on reel. 
Special Seat. Custom built. Upholstered in good grade waterproofed 
material. 

Suction Hose Channel. Steel, welded integral with body. 
or three lengths large suction hose. 

Railings. Side, Cross Bar and Step. Solid polished brass with malleable 
flanges and fittings for extra strength. 


Reel. Mounted over tank. Holds 200 feet booster hose. 


Carries two 





A Friendly Firm 





2810 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


[==> In Business Since 1908 = Ee, 


W. S. DARLEY & Co. 


FOR THE BEST IN FIRE DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. | [5% 


ac/ly 
D00GLM from SuClION 
Do /20/bs Peessiure 


Steel Hose Basket. Made of rolled steel with perforated metal ends. 
Mounted on angle iron supports. Holds 200 feet 1144” hose or other equip- 
ment. 

Ladder Brackets and Locks. Both sides for Extension Ladder and Roof 
Ladder. Built as shown with 45° flared ladder channels and spring holders 
or with straight side body with double U shaped ladder brackets. 
Floodlights. Two Fire Dept. Floodlights on rear crossbar. Chrome plated. 
Universal swivel brackets. 

Red Fresnel Lights. Special F. D. flashing type for right of way. Polished 
aluminum finish. 

Searchlight. Powerful Fire Apparatus Type. Polished chrome finish. Uni- 
versal swivel bracket. 

Tool Box. Steel. Carried on running board. 

Siren. Super Champion High Speed, 6 Volt. 

Painting. Gold Striping and Lettering. Handsome finish in Fire Dept. 
red enamel by master craftsmen. Artistic gold striping for contrasted 
beauty. “F. D.” and your town name in genuine gold leaf letters on each 
side of hood. 


.Q=" ABOVE PRICE 


YOU CAN HAVE 
WHAT YOU WANT 


INCLUDES FORD Select your chassis, any make, and write us to 
CHASSIS. ALL COM- give you the EXACT PRICE of what you want 


in the way of Pump, Body, Booster Tank, 
Basket or Reel, Lights, Ladders, Siren, Suction 
Hose, Fire Hose, etc. We will send you com- 
plete specifications and the exact cost. ga Often 
prices given, sometimes 
slightly more, depending on your selection. 

NOTICE! HOW TO BUY. Order the chassis of 
your choice from your local dealer. Pay him 
for it. He has the factory deliver it direct to 
us. We do all the rest and you come and drive 
it away from Chicago or have it delivered. 

Champion equipment is adaptable to any chas- 
sis such as Ford V8, Chevrolet, Dodge, Reo, 
Diamond T, G.M.C., International, Federal, 
c. Price complete $1595.00 may be less or 
slightly more according to chassis you select. 


PLETE AS SHOWN. 
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VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


Pyrene Prize Letter Contest 


This Month’s Awards for Best Letters on 
Fires Put Out with Fire Extinguishers 


FIRST PRIZE — $10.00 


Joseru B. Gavin, Secretary, 


Jenkins Township Volunteer Hose Co., 
No. 1, Pittston, Pa. 


$150,000 Nurses’ Home Saved 


“Receiving a telephone alarm from the 
local hospital, we quickly responded and 
found the nurses’ home afire. The roof was 
of wooden shingles and was blazing mer- 
rily. Raising a ladder, we went to the roof 
with one carbon tetrachloride extinguisher 
and two soda-acid extinguishers and put out 
the blaze with a loss of about $30. The 
home houses fifty student nurses and is 
valued at $150,000.” 


SECOND PRIZE — $3.00 


E. Scott Bunker, Chief, 
Fire Department, Olivia, Minn. 
Extinguisher Saves Farm Home 


“At 4:30 one morning I received a fire 
call from a farm house four miles from the 
village limits. I asked for a short alarm on 
the siren as I did not want the entire de- 
partment to respond, since we do not make 
a practice of taking the apparatus outside 
the village. Several men responded and we 
left the engine house in my car with two 
foam extinguishers. 

“When we arrived fire was shooting 
through the roof of the kitchen and farmers 
were throwing water on it, but were not 
getting to the seat of the fire. Two of my 
men cut a small hole in the roof, applied 
one extinguisher directly on the fire, and in 
thirty seconds it was completely extin- 
guished. 

“T sincerely believe that this foam extin- 
guisher saved the farm home from complete 
destruction as we found that the fire had 
nearly burned through the wall and in five 
minutes would have been between the walls 
and beyond control.” 


THIRD PRIZE — $2.00 


Corpveo Lucas, Chief, 
Fire Department, Pearl River, N.Y. 


Disastrous Hotel Fire Prevented 


“During a recent cold spell one of our 
hotel proprietors was thawing water pipes 
in the cellar of the hotel with a torch. 
Without noticing it at the time, he had 
ignited some paper and woodwork near the 
pipes. 

“Noticing the fire after it had gained 
considerable headway, the hotel man drove 
to the engine house three blocks away, 
took a carbon dioxide extinguisher from 
the pumper and had the fire out in a 
short time. Thus a very disastrous fire was 
prevented.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


N. Z. Houk, Secretary, 
Fire Department, Roseville, Ohio. 


Howarp C. CARPENTER, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Colrain, Mass. 


R. Witson, Chief, 
Fire Department, Texas City, Texas. 


D° NOT let any false sense of 
modesty stop you from entering 
this contest during the coming month. 
Your letter may win. Try it. 

Just send us your story of how an 
approved fire extinguisher of any 
make has been used to save life or 
property and get in line for an award 
next month for one of the cash prizes 
being offered in this contest co-oper- 
atively by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of Newark, N. J., and 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. Until further 
notice the following cash prizes will 
be awarded each month: First Prize, 
$10.00; Second Prize, $3.00; Third 
Prize, $2.00. The contest will be 
judged by the engineering staff of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
and the editors of VOLUNTEER Fire- 
MEN. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Contestants in the Pyrene Prize Letter 
Contest must be members of their local 
fire department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual expe- 
riences where any approved fire extin- 
guisher of any make has saved lives or 
property. 

3. Trade names may be used but will 
be deleted in publication. Publishers re- 
serve the right to edit winning letters to 
permit publication. 

4. Each contestant automatically vouches 
for the truth of the facts presented from 
his own or others’ experiences. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted 
each month. 

6. Letters must be legibly written in ink 
or typewritten on white paper, one side 
only. Preference will be given to letters 
not over 250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 15th of the 
month will be judged in following month’s 
competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letter to Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest, National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
National Fire 
Protection Association 


_ twenty or more firemen 
in a volunteer company or de- 
partment affiliate with the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Section the cost is 50 cents 
a year per man. Each fireman will re- 
ceive one copy of VOLUNTEER Fire- 
MEN, the monthly journal of the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Section, mailed 
regularly to his home address. The 
company or department automatically 
becomes a member of the National 
Fire Protection Association and is en- 
titled to full privileges of member- 
ship. All the literature regularly 
issued to N.F.P.A. members is mailed 
to headquarters of the company or 
department. 

Membership may be applied for by 
one member of the company or de- 
partment colleting 50 cents for each 
of the 20 or more members and mak- 
ing a single remittance for the group, 
or the company or department may 
take a membership for its men and 
make a single remittance from the 
company or department treasury. 


Companies With Less Than 
Twenty Members 


Because of the large amount of ma- 
terial mailed to members, not less 
than $10.00 can be accepted from any 
company or department for member- 
ship dues. In the case of companies 
or departments with less than twenty 
men this means that the cost divided 
among them will be slightly higher 
per man. Of course, some such com- 
panies or departments may prefer to 
make a single remittance of $10.00 
from the company or department 
treasury. In other cases a few inter- 
ested citizens, not members of the 
company or department, may be glad 
to contribute 50 cents apiece to make 
up the required minimum of twenty, 
so that the members may secure the 
rate of 50 cents per man. 

These companies or departments 
have full privileges of N.F.P.A. mem- 
bership as above, and each member 
receives the monthly magazine, 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, at his home. 
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REAL Protection! 


What if a serious fire broke out in your town tonight? 
Could you handle it? Or are you still relying on hydrant 
pressures and no pumping equipment? 





Notice the photos at —_ Top one shows about the 
best you can do with hydrant pressure only. Pretty 
small, weak —— aren’t they? Bottom picture 
shows our Barto in action. What a difference! 
HERE’S REAL CPROTECTION! With these powerful, 
large capacity, long range Barton streams, it wouldn’t 
take you long to blast out the most stubborn fire — 
would it? You can break windows five floors up — get 
250 pounds pressure. You can pump clean or dirty 
water from hydrant, booster tank, cistern, pond — in 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 





fact from anywhere. 


A Barton Pump costs you LESS 7 BUY AND LESS 
TO INSTALL than any other t of fire po 
It’s wonderful protection with ve Y SMAL 

VESTMENT. It meets Underwriters’ tests. Don’t 
hesitate — don’t delay any longer. Mr. Chief, your 
town needs a Barton Pump — and you know it! Mail 


coupon NOW for complete information. 


BARTON 


FIRE 


CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMPS 


American Steam one Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Without obligation, please send me your Bulletin 75 
which fully illustrates and describes Barton Fire Pumps. 





The Model Arson Law 


Now Effective in 35 States 
Convictions Easier to Obtain 


OLUNTEER firemen undoubtedly 

realize the seriousness of the 
problem of incendiary fires and the 
importance of having adequate arson 
legislation to secure convictions for 
the crime of arson. Prosecutions for 
arson are nearly always necessarily 
based on circumstantial evidence. It 
is a difficult crime to secure convic- 
tions on at best. 

The desirability of well drawn 
legislation controlling the crime of 
arson has long been recognized. 
About fifteen years ago the Fire 
Marshals Association of North 
(America drafted a Model Arson Law 
as a suggested guide to the legislators 
of the various states. The law as 
drafted is very simple but entirely 
adequate. It provides for four de- 
grees of arson, first degree arson 


being the burning of dwellings. This 
calls for a penalty of not less than 
two nor more than twenty years in 
the penitentiary. Second degree 
arson is the burning of buildings 
other than dwellings and calls for a 
penalty of not less than one nor 
more than ten years. Third degree 
arson is the burning of other prop- 
erty such as automobiles, hay stacks, 
etc., and calls for a penalty of not 
less than one nor more than three 
years. Fourth degree arson is defined 
as the attempt to burn buildings or 
property where the actual fire has 
not been set. An adequate definition 
of what an attempt to burn is has 
been included in the law. The penalty 
for fourth degree arson is placed at 
not less than one nor more than two 
years or a fine not to exceed one 
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Barton Pumpmounts 
on front of fire truck 
as shown in small cut 
* at left. Practically 
*~ any new or old chassis 
can be used. Pump 
can be mounted and 
made ready for serv- 
ice by average me- 
chanic in few hours’ 
time. Size of pumps 
to meet every re- 
quirement. 


thousand dollars. The final provision 
of the Model Arson Law is a clause 
relating to the burning to defraud an 
insurer. Anyone committing arson 
under this category is guilty of a 
felony and may be sentenced for not 
less than one nor more than five 


years. 

The desirability of this form of 
legislation at once attracted a num- 
ber of states and during the last 
several years the Model Arson Law 
or statutes equivalent thereto have 
been adopted in thirty-five states of 
the Union. The law has been in effect 
in some states long enough to build 
up considerable experience and it 
can be shown that the adoption of 
the law has materially increased the 
convictions for arson. The various 
provisions of the Model Law have 
been sustained in the courts. 

When the Fire Marshals Associa- 
tion of North America became a 
section of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association in 1927 the cam- 
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paign for the Model Arson Law was 
continued. Because of many legisla- 
tive meetings during the current year 
a very active campaign has been 
carried on in the last few months. 
The State of Wyoming adopted the 
law in January of this year, becoming 
the thirty-fourth state to do so. 
During March the State of Kansas 
adopted a law almost identical with 
the Model Arson Law and became 
the thirty-fifth state. Bills embodying 
the principle of the Model Arson 
Law are now before the legislatures 
in Connecticut, New York, West 
Virginia, Nebraska, Maine, Vermont, 
and Oklahoma. Active support of 
various fire department organiza- 
tions has been secured for the bills 
in nearly all of these states. In 
Oklahoma, for instance, Secretary J. 
Ray Pence of the Oklahoma Fire 
Chiefs’ Club has sent out a special 
appeal to all of the fire chiefs in the 
state to support the legislation. Chief 
Pence is a prominent volunteer fire- 
man in charge of the fire department 
at Stillwater, Okla. In Nebraska the 
Model Arson Law was introduced by 
Senator J. C. McGowan who is Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the Nebraska State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation. In Maine the Model Arson 
Law was introduced by the Maine 
State Fire Chiefs’ Association. 

The campaign for the Model Arson 
Law is one in which all volunteer fire 
departments should maintain an ac- 
tive interest. States that now have this 
desirable legislation are: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 


Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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‘Interesting as a good novel... .” 


The Volunteer Fire Company 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


CONTENTS 


I. 


Let’s Have a Fire 
Company 


II. 
Buying the Engine 


III. 
Hose and Helmets 


IV. 
Chiefs and Chaplains 


V. 
Building the Engine- 
House 


VI. 
When the Siren Sounds 


VIL. 
Dollars and Cents 


VIII. 
Brass Buttons 


IX. 
Safety First 


X. 
Be it Enacted: 


XI. 
Getting Together 


XII. 


Fire Prevention 


XIII. 


The Private Fire 
Company 


XIV. 
Books and Bulletins 


The author of this new book describes himself 
as “an old volunteer fireman from a very old 
company.” He sets forth his dearly bought ex- 
perience to help his brother firemen. Mr. 
Brinckloe was the leading spirit in the organi- 
zation of the Volunteer Firemen’s Section. His 
untimely death prevents his participation in 
the Section’s development, but his forceful 
character, good judgment and experience lives 
vividly in the pages of this book. Written for 
the use of volunteer fire companies, private 
fire departments, farmers’ organizations, civic 
organizations, women’s clubs, firemen’s schools, 
insurance men and citizens generally, it is not 
in any sense a textbook, but an intensely 
interesting story of volunteer fire departments 
and volunteer firemen. A dozen leading fire 
protection engineers who reviewed the manu- 
script for technical accuracy all reported they 
found the text as interesting reading as a good 
novel and could not put it down until they had 
read every page. 


Mr. Brinckloe as President of the Easton, Mary- 
land, Fire Department, the Maryland State 
Firemen’s Association and other fire fighting 
organizations, a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Legion and other organizations and a writer 
of national reputation, presents this story which 
is at once fascinating reading and technically 
accurate. The book is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Farm Fire Protection of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association which has 
reviewed it and finds all its recommendations 
consistent with the official standards of the 
Association. 


The book is an attractive cloth bound volume 
of 168 pages with 24 illustrations of volunteer 
fire department apparatus, equipment and fire 
fighting methods. The book is published by the 
National Fire Protection Association at the 
nominal charge of $1 per copy postpaid. 


ORDER FORM 


National Fire Protection Association 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 
Fire Company, for which $ 


VF 4-85 


copies of your new book, The Volunteer 
($1.00 per copy) is enclosed. 





